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tionally given over to commencement celebrations and the stu-
dents' Midsummer Night's antics. On such occasions peaceable
citizens stayed home behind shutters. Into the St. John's Fire
went rubbish and bric-a-brac, whatever students no longer
needed or did not like. And many a prince, cleric or unpopular
professor was burned in effigy by the hooting students. Three
hundred years later, German students threw into the St. John's
Fire the uniform of a Prussian policeman, a pigtail, and other
paraphernalia of the ancien regime in Germany.
On this St. John's Day of 1527, they built a beautiful fire.
Theophrastus came to join in the merry-making. Behind him, his
students dragged a heavy volume, the Swuma of the books on
medical science, the venerable Canon of Avicenna. At his com-
mand they hurled it into the fire.
A brief controversial note is in place here, too. Sudhoff, ever anxious
to preserve the Master's respectability, has tried to ?nake the famous
incident appear innocuous. The gist of his argument is that the Canon
'was too heavy to be carried to the fire. He assumes that Paracelsus
had a much smaller book, the Summa Jacobi de Partibus (published in
1521), under his arm, and when he saw the students hooting around
the fire, a whim of the moment impelled him to throw the book into
the -flames. This assumption almost refutes itself. If the incident had
happened as Sudhoff construes it, nobody would have noticed or
found it worth while to report or to dwell on it.
Nor was the act a whim of the moment. Everything we know
about Paracelsus' character and the elated feelings which pos-
sessed him at the height of his career supports the assumption that
he deliberately chose the heaviest volume for the symbolic burn-
ing. His own report asks for no extenuation: "I threw into the
St. John's Fire the Summa of the books, so that all the misfortune